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Ro tes, 


BOWS AND ARROWS AS ARTILLERY 
AND EARLY ORDNANCE. 

Tue note of Mr. Ronatp Smita §. iii. 
383) is decidedly interesting, and many to 
whom has occurred the question of the time 
of disuse of bows and arrows as_ English 
weapons of war will be glad to have set 
before them the Order in Council of 26 Oct., 
1595, by which the bows of the trained bands 
were exchanged for calivers and muskets. — 

In the very interesting accounts which 
have been preserved of the building of Sand- 

te Castle, Kent, in 1539 and 1540 (Harl. 
MSS. 1647 and 1651), attention is arrested by 
the item: “For repayring of the King’s 
Artylary, that is to say 24 sheff of Arrows, at 
12d. the shef.” The arrows, though repaired 
in 1540, were probably never used, and the 
same weapons are mentioned in a report of 
the munitions rendered in 1593 (‘ State Papers, 
Dom.,’ vol. cexlv. f. 43). In the list are one 
culverin, two demi-culverins, three sakers, 
and one minion, corn- powder, common 
powder, muskets, bows, arrows, lead, dc. 


Amore perfect inventory of 1623 (Harl. MS. 
1326, f. 34b) shows that the bows and arrows 
were still in stock, and I give the list in its 
entirety, omitting numbers and quantities :— 


1 Culverin. 

4 Demi-Culverins. 

4 Sakers. 

1 Minion. 

Ladles [for charging the guns with powder].* 

Round Shot of iron [for each class of gun]. 

owder. 

Match. 

Long Pikes. 

Plain-W hite- Halberds. 

Blackbills. 

Crows of iron. 

Field Oxtrees. 

Gins [for raising the guns]. 

Lead for Shot. 

Pickaxes. 

Tanned Hides. 

Bondy-Barrels Budge-Barrels for Powdert’. 

Lanthorns. 

Muskets. 

Bandoleers. 

Moulds. 

12 Long Bows. 

12 Sheaves of Long-Bow Arrows. 

Cressets. 

Cresset-Lights. 

Hand and Draught Ropes. 

Shovels, 

Spades. 

Sheepskins.? 

In a later inventory of 1638 the bows and 
arrows are not included, so we may suppose 
they were then considered useless and 
obsolete. 

In regard to the guns the following in- 
formation is found in Smyth’s ‘Sailor’s Word- 
Book’ (1867) :— 

Culverin, length 9 to 12 feet, bore 5} inches, ball 
18 lbs 


. Demi-Culverin, length 9 feet, bore 4 inches, ball 
" Saker, length 8 or 9 feet, bore 34 inches, ball 5 Ibs. 
Minion, length 7 feet, bore 3 inches, ball 3} lbs. 

Four smaller — are described in the now 
quaint old book ‘The Seaman’s Grammar 
and Dictionary,’ by Capt. John Smith, some- 
time Governor of Virginia and Admiral of 
New England, London, 1691, viz. :— 

Faucon, length 7 feet, bore 2? inches, ball 24 Ibs. 
Fauconet, length 6 feet, bore 24 inches, ball 1} Ibs. 
Rabonet, length 5} feet, bore 14 inches, ball 4 Ib. 
Base, length 44 feet, bore 1} inches, ball 4 1b. [?5.z.]. 

It is remarkable that the intelligent old 
sailor gives his fractions in decimals, which, 
however, for uniformity’s sake, I have not 
copied. W. L. Rurton. 


* “A Ladle is a long staff with a piece of thin 
copper at the end like a half cartrage, in breadth 
and length so much as will hold no more powder 
than the due charge for the Piece it belongs to.” 

+ ““Budge-Barrel, tou carry powder......made of 
latten, filled with powder to carry from place to 
place for fear of fire; in the cover it hath a long 
neck to fill the Ladles withal without opening.” 

t “Sheepskins to make John 
Smith, ‘ Seaman’s Grammar and Dictionary,’ 1691. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA. 

“Prorace,” ‘2 Henry [V.,’ V. u1.: SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN Goop Manners.—An illustration 
of the use of the word “ Proface” (which the 
glossary of the ‘Globe Shakespeare’ inter- 

rets “ Much good may it do you”) is to be 
found in the “ Dialogi ad lingvam gallicam 
addiscendam,” which form part of a volume 
entitled :— 

“Ioan. Thome | Freigii 1I.V.D. | Pedagogvs. | 
Hoc est, libellvs | ostendens qva ratio-| ne prima 
artivm ini- | tia pueris quam facilli- | mé tradi pos- | 
sint. | [Device of hammer and anvil.] | Basilez, per 
Sebastianvm | Henricpetri. | [1582].” 

The French dialogue in this volume is 
meant to serve as a conversation-book for 
travellers in France; and there is scarcely 
any emergency with which a traveller on 
horseback might not feel himself oon | to 
cope, if he had this little book in his pocket 
provided, of course, that the persons whom he 
addressed gave the answers that he expected. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
dialogue is not without interest as illustrating 
Shakespearian good manners in general. Here 
is an example under the heading “ Lotio.” 
(The travellers are politely pressing each 
other to take the first turn at the wash-hand 
basin.) 

“Ce sera apres uous, commences ie uous prie.” 

** Mais uous monsieur. le ne le feray pas, certes.” 

** ayme dong mieux faire le fol, que le fascheux.” 

** Vous estes trop ceremonieux.”; 

“Non suis certes: uel, sauf uostre grace. C'est 
uous qui usez de ceremonies & faire cela.® 
This might almost be a translation of the end 
of the first scene of the ‘Merry Wives ’:— 

Slender. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 

Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 

Slender. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la! I 
will not do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir— 

Slender. ban rather be unmannerly than trouble- 

some. You do yourself wrong, indeed, la. 
Again, after dinner, at dessert (under the 
heading “ Mensa secunda & genera pomorum 
& tragemata”), the host presses his guests to 
take pippins (“ Prenes de ces poyres, pommes 
crues, = cuictes,” &c.) and cheese as well as 
other good things, just as if it was after supper 
in Shallow’s garden, or in Page’s house at 
Windsor. 

In the section called “Exhortandi con- 
uiuas” we are again reminded of Gloucester- 
shire hospitality :— 

“Monsieur uous ne menges ny beuues, uous ne 
dictes rien, uous ne sonnes mot, uous estes tout 
triste, uous ne faictes point bonne chere. Dou 
uient cela?” 

The exclamation “Proface” (to return to 
the subject of this note) occurs twice at 


dinner. Once where the travellers are sitting 
down to table (“Sessio ”):— 

** Vous n’estes pas bien la, approches uous; montes 
plus hault, ie uous prie.” 

“Me uoycy bien, diumercy £ uous: proface 
messieurs. 

Again, under the heading “ Ministratio & 
Vinum 

** Monsieur ie m’en uai boire 4 uostre bonne grace. 
fl ne uous desplaira pas, si ie boy 4 uostre bonne 
grace. 

Nenny urayement.” 

“*Proface mo’sieur. Bon pour uous face.” 

“Te m’en uay uous pleiger. Le uous pleigeray 
maintenant.” 

The latter quotation shows that the word 
was a formula used in drinking healths ; but 
it is evident from the former passage that it 
was also the equivalent of some of those good 
wishes (“ good appetite” and the like) which 
are still in use in Germany, and which pre- 
lude most of the banquets in Shakespeare. It 
seems to correspond most exactly with the 
“Much good tdich thy good heart” of 
Apemantus (‘Timon,’ I. ii.); but the senti- 
ment, more elegantly expressed, is to be found 
in Macbeth’s 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both! 
And also in Wolsey’s “A good digestion to 
you all” (‘Hen. VIII.’ I. iv.). The word 
might be taken in either sense in the scene 
in ‘2 Hen. IV.’ G. E. P. A. 


Pror. RAMSAY AND THE DATE OF THE 
Nativity.—A very interesting little volume 
has lately been put forth by Prof. Ramsay, 
under the title ‘Was Christ born at Bethle- 
hem?’ In this he gives reasons for thinking 
it probable that the enrolment of Luke ii. 2 
was a scheme periodically carried out, but 
delayed in Judwa at the instance of Herod, 
under whom it was first executed in the 
tribal manner of the Jews in B.c. 6. He is 
partly led to the acceptance of this date 
(which would then be that of our Lord’s 
nativity) by the old theory, first started by 
Kepler, that the star of the Magi was, in fact, 
a conjunction of planets which took place in 
that year. Now the late Prof. Pritchard 
examined this question some years ago, and 
showed that the planets Jupiter and Saturn 
(the principal planets concerned, for Mars 
did not come anything like so near to either 
of these as they did to each other) at their 
conjunction on this occasion did not appa- 
rently approach each other within a distance 
equal to the apparent diameter of the sun or 
moon. But of course an astrological signi- 


fication might have been attributed to this 
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approach, pocuensaaity of their actual 
distance and without any need for the errone- 
ous supposition once entertained that they 
approached near enough to present the ap- 
pearance of one star. Kepler was often 
very fanciful, and Prof. Ramsay would have 
done better to have omitted all reference to 
the strange suggestion that because in 1605 
a conjunction of planets was followed by the 
appearance of a new star, a similar succession 
of events may have occurred in B.c. 6; for 
this in Kepler's time could only have been a 
coincidence between two classes of pheno- 
mena having no possible or conceivable con- 
nexion with each other. Indeed, the Gospel 
narrative is quite precise that only one phe- 
nomenon took place: “the star (Matt. ii. 9), 
which they saw in the east, went before them.” 
It must then have been a special appearance 
created for the occasion, and resembling, as 
every bright light at a distance would do, a 
star. 

Prof. Ramsay’s remarks are very helpful in 
confirmation of the view that St. Luke, in 
speaking (iii. 1) of the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, reckons those years not 
from the death of Augustus, but from a time 
afew years before when Tiberius was asso- 
ciated with him in the principate. Greswell, 
as is well known, contends, in his ‘ Harmony 
of the Gospels,’ for B.c. 3 (year of Rome 751) 
as the true date of the nativity; and as 
Josephus mentions an eclipse of the moon 
which he says occurred during Herod's last 
illness, while none took place in that year, 
he suggests that the historian means the 
eclipse of 20 Jan., B.c. 2 (year of Rome 752), 
and confuses the time with that of the king's 
illness a year before, considering that Herod 
died in March, B.c. 3. It seems worth while 
to point out: that this suggestion is an im- 
possible one. The lunar eclipse of 20 Jan., 
B.C. 2, took place at a time corresponding to 
the early afternoon in that part of the world, 
where it could not therefore have been visible 
atall. Dr. Grattan Guinness, in the valuable 
and accurate ‘Astronomic Tables’ which 
form the first volume of his ‘ Creation centred 
in Christ’ (1896), gives the time of the true 
new moon or of the middle of the eclipse as 
three minutes past 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
Jerusalem time. 

The arguments are very strong (they are 
well set forth by Clinton) for regarding B.c. 
4.as the date of Herod’s death, especially 
when we take into account those of the 
depositions of his sons Archelaus and Herod 
Antipas and the lengths of their respective 
governments. Some have thought that the 


eclipse intended was a partial one which 


occurred very late on the night of 13 March 
in B.c. 4. But, as Greswell points out, that 
does not give sufficient time for the events 
narrated as having taken place between 
then and the subsequent Passover; whilst 
Whiston’s suggestion that this was in the 
following year gives an interval as much too 
long as the other is too short. The eclipse 
mentioned by Josephus was in all probability 
the total one of 15 September in B.c. 5, the 
middle of which was at 9" 45™ in the evening 
by Jerusalem time. We may take it then 
that our Lord’s nativity took place in that 
year, but earlier than the month of December, 
probably in the autumn, thirty years before 
that of a.p. 26, the most probable date of 
His baptism and temptation. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


HorsE-BREAD.—The appearance of the last 
part of the ‘H.E.D.’ has reminded me of an 
intention I have long had of making a note 
on horse-bread. It occurs in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
under three heads, ‘ Horse-bread,’ ‘ Horse- 
loaf, and ‘Hogman, which last was the 
name of the bread supplied to the horses of 
King Edward IV. Dr. Murray says that 
horse-bread was made of beans, bran, &c., 
and adds that it is still in use in many parts 
of Europe. This is certainly correct, which 
adds to the strangeness of the fact that not 
only the use of horse-bread, but the very 
name and memory thereof should have so 
completely died out in this country. As this 
is a subject in which [ have long taken an 
interest, I have made inquiries concerning it 
of four masters of hounds, and of hunting 
men, farmers, and grooms innumerable, with- 
out being able to discover anything about it. 
Not one of them had ever heard of it; all 
they knew was that some people — more 
commonly ladies—would sometimes give a 
favourite horse a slice of household bread as 
a treat. 

That the use of horse-bread is still well 
known in many parts of the Continent cannot 
be questioned ; nevertheless the following 
quotations may be of interest. Their number 
might be greatly increased :— 


Portugal. 
“Coro, the first town where our horses stopped 
for their usual sopa of bread and wine.” — Ecele- 


siologist (1854), vol. xv. p. 110. 

“Travel through the Minho Province, you will 
see horses drinking wine and eating maize bread 
many times a day.”—Oswald Crawfurd, ‘ Portugal 
Old and New’ (1880), p. 319. 


France 
“It is the universal custom now in France te 
make the oats which are ground into a loaf, which 
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they cut or break into small pieces, and throwin 
water upon it ina trough, the horse eats it an 
digests it much more readily than when given to 
him in the natural state of oats.”—Sporting Maga- 
zine (1814), vol. xliv. p. 274. 

“ The custom of feeding horses with coarse bread 
is common in France, and was introduced—unless 
we are misinformed—during the revolutionary wars 
as more wholesome, more economical, and more 
portable than oats. The Furet de Londres fur- 
nishes the following proportions of ingredients for 
making such bread, as adopted by a Silesian experi- 
mental farmer :—Five gallons of oat flour, ditto 
of rye flour, yeast, a one gallon and a half of 
yotatoes, reduced to a pap. With the bread made 
rom this quantity of materials he fed seven horses 
a day, at the rate of twelve pounds of bread, cut in 
pieces, to each horse, and mixed up with a little 
straw, chaffed and moistened.”—Jiid., N.S. (1829), 
vol. xxiv. p. 309. 


Sweden. 

“At Hirseholm coarse bread is sliced and 
given to the horses, as in Germany.”— Rob. Bremner, 
‘Excursions in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark’ 
(1840), vol. i. p. 228. 

**From one station to another the driver often 
stops, cuts his black bread into small pieces, gives 
them to the horse, caresses him, treats him to a 
handful of hay, and then continues his route.”—Du 
Chaillu, ‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,’ vol. i. p. 59. 

The following further references may be 
of service :— 

*Monasticon Angl.,’ vol. ii. p. 584. 

Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 101; xxv. p. 465. 

Skeat, ‘ Notes on Piers Plowman,’ pp. 168, 316. 

Wroth, ‘ Hist. Devonshire,’ p. 23. 

‘Manchester Court Leet Rec.,’ vol. iv. p. 165; vi. 
126, 135. 

* Munimenta Gildhalle,’ vol. iii. p. 720. 

‘School of Recreation’ (1719), p. 27. 

‘N. &Q.,’ 5S. xi. 425. 

Ben Jonson in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour’ makes Sordido address rustics as 
“ You thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascals ” 
(Act LI. se. ii). Southey appears to have 
taken this passage literally, not as words of 
contempt or mere abuse. He concluded that 
the poor were wont to eat horse-bread, or 
“at least bread called by the same name” 
(‘Commonplace Book,’ iv. p. 710). I know of no 
evidence pointing in this direction, and think 
it unlikely, except in times of famine. 

Epwarp 

Law AND HIs Misstssrpp1 ScHEME, 1720-22. 
-—Stephens, in ‘A Bibliography of the Bank 
of England,’ 1897, states, with reference to 
Cochut’s graphic account of the origin, 
maturity, and wreck of the Mississippi 
scheme, published in 1856, that after the 

reat catastrophe the following afiche, which 
he characterizes as “a concise and not in- 
accurate description,” was posted on the 
walls in Paris :— 


Beelzebub begat Law, 


The Mississippi begat the Scheme, 

The Scheme begat the Paper, 

The Paper begat the Bank, 

The Bank begat the Note, 

The Note begat the Share, 

The Share begat the Stockjobbing, 

The Stockjobbing begat the Registration, 

The Registration begat the Account, 

The Account begat the general Balance, 

The Balance begat Zero, 

From which power of begetting was taken away. 
Although given by him in English, the 
original affiche was aoubtless in French. 

In my possession are four 4to. leaves 
(paged 185 to 192) of what appears to have 
been a French MS. commonplace or note 
| book of the early part of the last century, 
,and possibly contemporary with Law’s great 
scheme, on the first of which leaves is 
contained, without further remark or ex- 
peouation, the following somewhat similar, 
nut more elaborate and curious version of 
the above “genealogy,” which, as being 
probably inedited, is worth preserving in 
*N. & Q.,’ and will in these days of Stock 
Exchange gambling, company speculations, 
and bubble reputations, interest many of the 
readers :— 

GENEALOGIE DE Laws [sic], 1720, 1721, 1722. 

Beelzebut [sic] engendra Laws, 

ws engendra Milord Systéme, 
Milord Systéme engendra la Banque, 
La Banque engendra Micissipi [sic], 
Micissipi engendra Occident, 
Occident engendra Billet, 
Billet engendra Agiot, 
Agiot engendra Quinquempoix, 
Quinquempoix eamndee 500,000 Meres, 100,000 Filles 
et petites Princesses ; 
Rapine fit Mere de toute cette nombreuse famille 
et dun Fils, qu’on nomma Soumission, 
Soumission engendra Nourriture, 
Nourriture engendra Action, 
Action engendra Couppon, 
Couppon engendra Divident, 
Divident engendra Primo, 
Primo engendra Souscription, 
Souscription engendra Fonte, 
Fonte engendra Bource, 
Bource engendra Béte aux Ours, 
Béte aux Ours engendra Escompte, 
Escompte engendra Realité¢, 
Realite engendra Millionaire, 
Millionaire engendra Milliard, 
Milliard engendra Discredit, 
Discredit engendra Debouché, 
Debouché engendra Argent fort, 
Argent fort engendra Compte en Banque, 
Compte en Banque engendra Virement, 
Virement engendra Compte ouvert, 
Compte Ouvert, pendant Misére & Peste, perdit 
les trois quarts de sa Famille, et engendra avec 
grande douleur Billan, 
Billan enfin engendra Zero, a qui la puissance 
@engendrer fut otée, & Babylonne fut 
detruite. 


Law begat the Mississippi, 


I would add that “ Quinquempoix ” (or, as 
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some have it, “Quincampoix”), mentioned 
above, was a narrow street in Paris so called, 
and was the scene of operations in shares by 
the “ Mississippians.” we 


Novet Baptism.— 

“The Church of Christ, meeting in the High 
Street Hall, held an open-air meeting on the beach 
at Rock-a-Nore on Wednesday evening (13 June). 
A good number of people gathered around, and Mr. 
Collyer, of Tunbridge Wells, gave a very earnest 
address, after which Mr. Russell (Evangelist), upon 
the authority of Jesus Christ, and the confession of 
faith, immersed a young man in the sea, into the 
ever blessed name of Jesus Christ (see Matthew 
xxviii. 18, 19, 20; Acts ii. 37, 38).”—Hastings and 


St. Leonards Advertiser. 


Everarp Homer CoLeMANn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


RosENDALE Hawi, Park Roap, Dutwicn. 
—On the south side of Park Road, Dulwich, 
at the corner of Clive Road, in the parish of 
Lambeth, is an old house, standing in grounds 
of about three-quarters of an acre, called 
Rosendale Hall, but formerly known as 
Thurlow Lodge, which is advertised to be 
sold by auction. The edifice is described as 
having been a hunting-lodge of Charles II.— 
but there is no evidence of such antiquity in 
the house itself, which is of red brick covered 
with rough-cast, with a plain tiled roof, and 
has been extensively modernized—and also as 
having been the residence of the first Lord 
Thurlow. The house does not appear to be 
older than the beginning of the last century, 
but it may possibly be older in part. 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow purchased in 1785 
the farm of Brockwell Green, in Streatham, 
from the Duke of St. Albans and George 
Beauclerk his heir apparent, and in 1789, 
when these two were both dead, he acquired 
from the latter’s trustees the adjoining manor 
of Leigham Court. On a portion of this 
estate, known as Knight’s Hill, Lower Nor- 
wood, he built a house, costing, it is said, 
30,000/., which he never inhabited. Accord- 
ing to an article by Mr. W. P. Courtney in 
Temple Bar (vol. evii. p. 38) Lord Thurlow, 
after his retirement from public life, spent 
the most of his days, whilst his health lasted, 
ina smaller and more inconvenient building, 
known as Knight’s Hill Farm, adjoining his 
mansion; but according to Mr. Allan M. 
Galer, in his sketch of Norwood and Dulwich, 
he resided at the Green Man, a popular place 
of resort on the verge of Dulwich Common, 
where Dulwich Common Lane meets Lordship 
Lane, whilst his house was building. The 
Green Man is mentioned in Priscilla Wake- 
field’s ‘Perambulations,’ 1809, according to 
Thornbury, but the pages referring to 


Dulwich are missing from the copy of that 
work in the British ‘ useum. Lord Thurlow, 
who died in 1806, was living at St. Lawrence- 
on-Sea, near Ramsgate, in 1798. 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Cow.Ley anp E. B. Browntne. — As a 
parallel to the “not death but love” of one 
of E. B. Browning’s most celebrated sonnets, 
take the following lines from Cowley’s 
Mistress’ (‘The Thraldom ’) :— 


** Forgive me, God!” I cried; “ for 1 
Flattered myself I was to die.” 
But quickly to my cost | found 

*T was cruel Love not Death had made the wound. 


Tuomas AULD. 


RemMARKs ON (See 9" iii. 344, 404.) 
—Looking again over Phedrus, I find that 
the fable about Hercules and Plutus has been 
told by him under the title ‘Malas esse 
divitias.’ It is surprising that neither La 
Fontaine norCroxall should havetold it. Some 
time had passed since I read Pheedrus. When 
I did read him, I noted the fables by him 
which were also told by other authors. But 
his other fables escaped my memory. 

E. YARDLEY. 


NATHANAEL, Lorp Crewe, BisHor or Dur- 
HAM.—The other day, on a visit to Oxford, I 
saw in the Hope collection of engraved por- 
traits a fine picture of this prelate, repre- 
senting him in his episcopal habit and 
holding in his hand the coronet of a baron, 
symbolical of the union of the temporal and 
spiritual peerage. No doubt this is engraved 
from some painting in oils, of which several 
are known to be in existence. He was Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford (1668-72), Bishop 
of Oxford (1671-74), and of Durham (1674- 
1722), when he died at the age of eighty-eight 
years. 

Without wishing to enter into his political 
tergiversations, alluded to by and 
Burnet, | may say that his charities were 
boundless, and of him Southey has written, 
“Many men have been canonized for works 
of beneficence much inferior to those of this 
prelate.” The princely establishment at Bam- 
borough Castle, in Northumberland, owes its 
origin to him, as do several exhibitions at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Bamborough Castle 
was purchased by him from the Crown, 
to which it had been forfeited by John 
Forster, who had commanded the insurgents 
in 1715, and whose niece, the daughter of Sir 
William Forster, the bishop, when he was far 
advanced in life, had married as his second 
wife. The portrait of “ pretty Dolly Forster,” 
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as she was styled, may yet be seen at Bam- 
borough Castle, and with this lady he lived 
for sixteen years. She, however, predeceased 
her husband, though many years younger. 
They are both buried at Steane, a very 
small and remote village in_Northampton- 
shire, about two miles from Brackley—their 
ancient home, where Nathanael, Lord Crewe, 
was born and died. In the little church are 
several monuments of the family, notably one 
of the bishop and of his second wife, who died 
without issue. On the bishop’s monument, 
surmounted by a mitre, is the following 
inscription :— 

“Near this place lieth the body of the right 
reverend and right honourable Nathanael, Lord 
Crewe, Lord Bishop of Durham and Baron of Steane, 
fifth son of John, Lord Crewe, born January 3lst, 
1633, consecrated Bishop of Oxford 1671, translated 
to Durham 1674, Clerk of the Closet and Privy 
Councillor in the reigns of Charles II. and James 
II., and died September 18th, 1722.” 

His wife is buried in the same chapel, 
and on her monument is carved a bunch of 
grapes, concerning which the legend runs 
that the sculptor had originally decorated it 
with a grinning skull. The bishop, who 
frequently visited her tomb in the chapel | 
to muse over the vanity of human hopes and | 
wishes, desired this emblem of mortality | 
to be changed, and the Banbury sculptor 
altered the carving to a bunch of grapes. 
Jemima Crewe, niece of the bishop, married 
the Duke of Kent. Her son, the Earl of | 
Harrold, died without issue in 1723, having, it | 
is said, been choked by an ear of corn which | 
he had inadvertently placed in his mouth. 
The population of Steane at the present day 
is given as only forty-four. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


VanisHinc Lonpon. — May I express the 
hope that, with a view to the coming altera- 
tions involved in the proposed new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, the learned authori- 
ties who on such matters contribute to 
*N. & Q. will add some notes on the streets 
and lanes which will be swept away ? I under- 
stand that in four or five years’ time Arundel 
Street, Coventry Street, is to be removed, and 
that considerable demolitions adjoining are 
intended. W. H. QuARRELL. 


Txe Ernics or Quotation MarKxs.—With- 
out any intention of reslaying the slain, I 
subjoin a passage from Froude’s ‘ History of 
England,’ xvi. (crown 8vo. edition, iii. 238):— 

Wriothesley.....told the magistrates......the 


chief cause of all the evils of the time was ‘the 
dark setting forth of God’s Word,’ ‘the humming 
and harking of the priests who ought to read it, 


and the slanders given to those that did plainly and 
truly set it forth.’” 

The document (P.R.O., 8.P. Hen. VIIL 
§ 150, 138-9), which the quotation marks 
might lead an ingenuous person to suppose 
Froude was quoting verbatim, reads :— 

“The declaracion of the said two defaults. Mr. 
Wriothesley said thone was in the hummynge 
hacking and derke setting furthe of Gods word 
and geving sclaundyrs to theym that playnly and 
trewely did sett it furthe & did vse to rede the 
byble & the gospell.” 


C.C.C., Oxford. 


Tue Hoty IN THE Stranp.—The 
approaching demolition of Holywell Street, 
Strand, and its adjacent neighbourhood will 
s reveal theexact situation of theancient 

loly Well. It is as well, therefore, that the 
following particulars, which appeared in the 
| Morning Herald of 5 July, should find a place 
in the hospitable columns of ‘N. & Q.” The 
writer is a Mr. J. C. Asten :— 

“Having lived at 273, Strand for thirty years 

from 1858, it may interest your readers to know 


Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


| that at the back of No. 274, between that house and 


Holywell Street, there still exists an old well, which 
most probably is the ‘Holy Well.’ It is now built 
over by the new building at No. 274. I and others 
have frequently drunk the exceedingly cool, bright 
water, which was perfectly clear. It had a slight 
greenish hue. There was an abundance of it, for in 


| the later years a steam printer took the advant 


of finding it there to fill his steam boilers for the 
printing machines.” 
R. CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 

“KIRKEE coLour.”— The Times seldom 
makes a slip so bad as the following in its 
issue of 12 July :— 

“The 73rd Battery, Royal Field Artillery, has 
been selected for service in South Africa, making 
the fifth battery under orders to proceed to Cape 
Town in August, the others being the 18th, 20th, 
62nd, and 75th. Orders have been issued for the 
ammunition and store wagons, which will accom- 
pany the batteries, to be painted with the Kirkee 
colour, which, being similar to that of the roads of 
the country, will render the vehicles invisible to the 
enemy at a distance, and with the smokeless powder 
will render the position of the British forces not 
easy discoverable.” 

“ Kirkee ” is obviously a corruption of khaki 
(Persian khdk=dust), and means “dust- 
coloured.” Is it not time that such bar- 
barous forms as “kirkee” and “karkee” or 
“kharkee ” were discontinued ? 

W. Crooke. 


Rosie Uncre’s Wrartu.—The late General 
David Stewart, of Garth, the author of the 
‘Sketches of the Scottish Highlanders,’ was 
not only distinguished as a soldier and noted 
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as an author, but was also beloved and adored 
by his country folks when, after many a well- 
fought field, he resided for some years at 
Garth previous to his appointment in 1825 
as Governor of the Island of St. Lucia, where 
he died in 1829. Like other Highland 
lairds, he retained a fool, Donucha Mhor, 
or Meikle Duncan, who lived at Garth, the 
recipient of his hospitality. Being sup- 
plied with a set of bagpipes which he made 
to drone unmusical sounds, he prided himself 
on being known as General Stewart's piper. 
He had a sister, likewise of weak intellect, 
who also resided as a dependent at the house 
of Garth. The general had an uncle in Edin- 
burgh, a writer to the signet, referred to in 
Chambers’s ‘Traditions of Edinburgh,’ who, 
from the number of his Highland nephews and 
nieces, got the name of Robie Uncle. From 
his kindliness of disposition his occasional 
visits to Garth were greatly prized. One even- 
ing Duncan ran into the house in a state of 


great excitement to tell the inmates that he | 


seen Robie Uncle coming up the avenue 
in his carriage. His sister corroborated his 
statement ; but no Robie Uncle arrived. They 
were called in question, but both stoutly 
asserted that it was the fact. Although weak- 
minded they were truthful. After the lapse 
of a day or two, post-office communication 
not being then so rapid as now,a letter brought 
news that Robie Uncle had died in Edin- 
burgh at the same hour as he was stated to 
have been seen by the General’s fool and his 
sister. A. G. Rem. 

Auchterarder. 


Gucrices, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in, order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Two Quartos or Ben Jonsox.—Jonson’s 
‘Epicene ; or, the Silent Woman,’ was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register on 
20 Sept., 1610. The earliest quarto which I 
have met with is Stansby’s, printed in 1620. 
Gifford mentions a supposed quarto of 1609, 
for which his authorities are ‘ The Companion 
to the Playhouse’ and a MS. note of Whalley, 
the editor of Jonson. The date is impossible, 
for the play had not then been acted. Gifford 
then speaks of “the earliest which has fallen 
in my way, bearing date 1612.” Can any 


reader say where a copy of this edition is 
now to be found, or if the 

edition in 1610 or 1611? There is no reco 
in the Register of the publication being 


re was an earlier 


“stayed,” and an edition of 1612 seems a 
little belated. 

I may take this opportunity to correct an 
error about Jonson’s ‘Sejanus.’ Elide issued 
a quarto edition in 1605. The Bodleian 
catalogue dates a quarto in the Malone 
collection 1607. It is without a title-page, 
and by some oversight the dedication to 
*Volpone,’ dated 11 Feb., 1607 (old style), has 
been bound up with it. It is simply an 
imperfect copy of the 1605 quarto. 

ERCY SIMPSON. 


“Grain THRoTTLe.—This seems to be 
a well-known word, in common use through 
the whole extent of East Anglia—in Norfolk, 
a Cambridge, and Essex. I cannot 
find that it is used at the present day 
elsewhere. In Ray’s ‘Glossary’ (1691) it is 
registered among the South and East Country 
words. Query, the etymology ? 


A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


Masters’s ‘ Dick and Sal,’ 
|a poem written in the Kentish dialect about 
eighty years ago, I find the line: 

De clover was granable wet. 
The word “ granable ” evidently means “ very, 
‘exceedingly,’ and has the appearance of a 
| French word. But query, from what French 


word? Is the word still in use in any part 
of Kent ? A. L. MAYHEw. 
Oxford. 


More: MippLeton: ARDEN: KYLLINBECK. 
| —The biographers of Sir Thomas More state 
that “by reason of King Henrie’s seasure of 
all our Evidences we cannot certainly tell 
|who were Sir John’s Ancestors,” and pro- 
| bably for the same reason no maiden name is 
given to Mrs. Alice Middleton, the second 
wife of Sir Thomas More. Most likely the 
troublous time and persecution the family 
subsequently endured prevented reference 
to the monument in Chelsea Church designed 
| by the Chancellor himself, for on it are 
| painted in the most prominent place the 
arms borne by his father, Sir John, viz., 1 and 
\4, Arg., a chev. engr. between three moor- 
leocks sa.; 2 and 3, Arg., on a chev. between 
three unicorns’ heads erased sa., as many 
bezants ; impaling, Erm., a fesse checky arg. 
and or. The lady’s arms occur again on one 
|side of the monument, and the arms of Sir 
| Thomas’s first wife, Jane Colt, are on the 
corresponding side; so there can be no 
doubt they were the arms of Mrs. Alice 
Middleton, who was a widow, and therefore 


rd/they must have been her own family 


| bearings. They are identical with the arms 
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of Arden of Park Hall, co. Warwick, and it 
is fair to presume she was of that ancient 
race. If any of your readers who possess 
pedigrees of the Arden and Middleton 
families can show the marriage of Alice 
Arden with a Middleton (circa 1500), it will 
clear up this uncertainty. 

The upright character and freedom from 
ostentation or untrue assumption of the 
saintly Chancellor forbid us to suppose that 
he would ¥ upon his father’s tomb any 
arms which did not legally and properly 
belong to the family, although it is some- 
times doubted by heralds, who are perhaps 
apt to judge by the present generation. Nor 
can I for one moment allow that the 
quartered coat would be twice depicted on 
the tomb, or borne by either Sir Thomas or 
his father, “who bare them from his birth,” 
if a shadow of doubt existed as to their 
rights to the same. The Heralds’ College 
apparently ignores these arms, because they 
are not entered in its books as granted by 
it; but as I believe the College was not 
founded till 1484, and visitations were then 
unknown, and Judge More was born circa 
1450, and we are assured by his biographers 
he “bare arms from his birth, having his 
coat quartered,” it is not much to be 
wondered at that no record of the grants of 
these arms is found in the books which did 
not commence till some thirty years after- 
wards. 

The second and third quarters are still 
unidentified, both as to the family and date 
of the alliance with Judge More's ancestors. 
The arms of Kyllinbeck, co. York, are 
identical with them, but I have not found 
any pedigree of that family to show the 
marriage. If any reader can throw light 
hereon he will much oblige me. 

C. T. J. Moors, F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


HARLEQUIN : ENGLIsu Use or THE Worp.— 
The ‘Stanford Dictionary’s’ first entry is: 
“1592, Nashe, *P. Penilesse’ (Collier). 
T. L. K. Oliphant}.” Will some one who 
nows his Nashe give a full reference ? 


We have sought in ‘ Pierce Penilesse’ in Grosart’s 
edition and fail to tind it, though we find * Panta- 
loun” and “ Zanie.”’] 


‘Customs Rotts or tHE Prpe.’ — Mr. 
F. S. Haydon, at p. 480 of the ‘ Appendix to 
the Forty-second Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of Public Records’ (1881), refers 
to “ these little-known, but most interesting 
records ” as affording “ valuable, but not con- 
tinuous information” about the trade of the 


country. Are they the same as the ‘Accounts 
of Collectors of Customs, Edward III. to 
James I.,’ mentioned at p. 350 of the second 
edition (1896) of Mr. Scargill Bird’s *Guide 
to Documents in P.R.O!? Mr. Haydon 
writes as if the ‘Customs Rolls of the Pipe’ 
covered some, at least, of the later years of 
Edward I. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


Famity or Bourcuier or Bourccuier.—I 
have been requested by a relative to send the 
following query to ‘N. & Q.’ Genealogy not 
being in my line—as I have intimated ona 
previous oveasion (7 S. xi. 247)—I had better 
state it in his exact words :— 

**T should be obliged if any contributor can assist 
me in tracing the representatives of William 
Bourchier, Comte d’Eue, who married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, early in 
the fifteenth century. They had, I believe, four 
sons—Henry, Earl of Essex ; William, Lord Fitz- 
waryne; Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
John, Lord Berners. The Fitzwaryne title (to 
which the earldom of Bath was afterwards added) 
became extinct in 1636, and the Berners in 1532. 
should like to know if any descendants in the male 
line of this branch of the Bourchier family can be 
traced later than these dates, and if any repre- 
sentative of the family was granted estates in 
Cumberland.” 

Although I must confess that I regard 
genealogy in nine cases out of ten as a 
“ fusionless” study— 

O the dreary, dreary moorland ! 

O the barren, barren shore ! 
on the other hand, it is only fair to genea- 
logists to remember what Scott says on the 
subject in the fourth chapter of ‘Waverley.’ 

JONATHAN BoucHIER. 


Jean Bart’s DESCENT ON THE NORTHUMBER- 
LAND Coast.—Can any of your readers furnish 
me with the details of an interesting his- 
torical event, the descent of the celebrated 
French hero Jean Bart on the coast of 
Northumberland in 1692? The incident is 
briefly recorded by Pierre Faulconnier in his 
‘Histoire de Dunkerque’ (1730) :— 

“Tl fit ensuite une descente en Angleterre vers 

Neuchatel, ot il brula environ deux cens maisons, et 
le 24 de Novembre il amena ici pour cing cens mille 
livres de prises.” 
Among the engravings by Yves le Gouaz 
(born 1742) representing the principal sea- 
fights of Jean Bart is one dealing with this 
exploit. Beneath it appears the following 
descriptive letterpress :— 

*“Au mois de Novembre, 1692, Jean Bart descend 
sur les cétes d’Angleterre prés de Newcastle, ot il 
met le feu 4 200maisons, capture4navires et incendie 
80 busses qui péchaient le hareng.” 


The locality which suffered from the attack 
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of the bold Dunkirker is made known to us 
by the parish book of Billingham, in the 
county of Durham :— 

“ July 3lst, 1692. Collected yn ye parish church 
of Billingham in ye Countie pallesinn of Durham, for 
a briefe for ye inhabitants of Druidge [Druridge], 
Widdrington, Chibborne c~-rT for a losse by 
ye French landing there, three shillings seauen 

nce.” —Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of 
Howenstie, vol. iv. p. 150. 

This date does not quite agree with that 
given by the historian of Dunkirk, but he 
may possibly have made an error of a few 
months. Singularly enough, the event, which 
must have created a good deal of uneasiness 
in the county, is unrecorded in Northumbrian 
annals. A tradition, however, of Widdrington 
having been devastated by a foreign invasion 
lingered in the neighbourhood till the first 

uarter of the present century (see J. C. 
Hod son’s account of Chibburn in ‘ Ber. Nat. 
Field Club,’ vol. xv. p. 248). There would 
probably be some paragraphs about the in- 
cident in the Gazettes and Intelligencers of 
the period, and these may, I trust, have caught 
the eye of some of your readers. 

W. W. Tomuinson. 

6, Bristol Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


James Ditton, First or Roscommon, 
seven sons. The first two and the seventh 
have had descendants the Earls of Roscom- 
mon. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
said to have died without issue. I have 
strong reasons for thinking that one of them 
left a descendant, who had two descendants, 
Patrick and Thomas, living at the end of the 
last century. When the twelfth earl claimed 
from the seventh son, neither Patrick nor 
Thomas came forward, and the issue of these 
four sons was not taken into account, as no 
proofs of their having left issue were forth- 
coming. Any information would be very 
acceptable. FRANCIS, 


Harsron.—I should be much obliged if 
any of your readers could inform me of the 
existence of any pedigrees or records of the 
Harbron family, or the existence of that 
family’s cout of arms upon any tomb, stained 
glass, &c. G. H 


“THEOPHILUS INsULANUs.”—- Who was 
“Theophilus Insulanus,” the author of ‘A 
Treatise on the Second Sight, Dreams and 
Apparitions, &c., Edinburgh, 1763, 12mo.? 
Halkett and Laing give his name as “—— 
McLeod,” which is an insufficient identifica- 
tion. The original edition of the book 
appears to be very rare. The British Museum 
contains only a copy of the reprint which was 
included in Miscellanese Scotice.’ Extracts 


from it were appended to Kirk’s ‘Secret 
Commonwealth, 1815, 4to. It would be 
interesting, too, to know who was the editor 
of this latter volume (of which only a hundred 
copies were printed). It is sometimes attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Scott and sometimes to 
Dr. Robert Jamieson. C. D. 


Owners oF Books WANTED.— 

‘* Examples of the Most Ancient Instances of the 
Differences or Modes of Cadency in the Most Illus- 
trious English Families, entirely autograph of David 
Powell, 4to. Hundreds of emblazoned and dif- 
ferenced coats of arms.” 

‘*The Arms of those Barons who after the estab- 
lishment of Titular Honours were summoned to 
Parliament, in whose Persons the Barony termi- 
nated ; or who, or their posterity, although existing, 
did not continue regularly or successionally to 
have the like Summons, 4to. Arms beautifully 
emblazoned, and illuminated title-page by Mon- 
tague. Calf binding.” 

The above are Nos. 391 and 392 in the 
“Bibliotheca Phillippica,” Sotheby’s cata- 
wre of sale, assigned to 21 to 26 March, 1895. 
Who bought the above, or in whose possession 
are they at the present moment ? 

Joun W. BRaDLey. 

Librarian, Will. Salt Library, Stafford. 


“COMMON OR GARDEN.” — This phrase, 
which has become so popular within the last 
few years, is self-explanatory as to meaning ; 
but I shall be glad of any information 
respecting its origin, if there are any special 
circumstances known about it. 

ALF. GARDINER. 

Leeds. 


Pic AND WHEATSHEAF ON CHINA.—Horace 
Walpole, writing of two pigs, describes one of 
them as “a boar with the true brown edge, 
and...... fed with the old original wheatsheaf.” 
Wright in a note explains that Walpole 
“means such as are painted on old china 
with the brown edge, and representations of 
wheatsheafs.” To what kind of chinaware 
does this note refer ? 3. 


Heratpic Cuina.—Can any one suggest 
to whom the set of Oriental p may have 
belonged having the following decoration (the 
date must be about the last decade of the 
eighteenth century)? A shield bearing the 
initials J. 8. L. has for supporters, dexter, 
the figure of Liberty ; sinister, the figure of 
Justice, with eyes bandaged. The crest is a 
globe surmounted by a dove, bearing in its 
mouth a branch, presumably of olive, and 
below the large shield with initials are two 
small coats of arms, the present shield of the 
United States, with the motto “ Excelsior” on 
a scroll between them. Could the set have 
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been made for an early diplomatic representa- 
tive of the United States in this ey 


TrtLe or A Pray.—When I was a school- 
boy in Dublin everything relating to the 
great “bard of passion and of mirth” was of 
the deepest interest to me. One evening I 
saw in the Queen’s Theatre, during the régime 
of Henry Webb (he and his brother were 
ideal Dromios), a very pleasing entertainment. 
The principal part was acted by a really 
clever comedian named Henry ford, a 
favourite in Dublin. He represented an 
intense lover of Shakespeare, who visited 
Stratford-on-Avon for the purpose of staying 
in the room in which the poet was born. 
While he was sleeping the chief characters in 
Shakespeare's plays—tragedies and comedies 
—came to the pilgrim. Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q,.,’ given to the study of things 
theatrical, kindly favour me with the tithe, 
and also the name of the author of the little 
drama to which I have drawn attention ? 

Henry Gerad Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Beplies, 
NATIONAL NICKNAMES. 
(9 S. iv. 28.) 

Most of these are in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ also in Wheeler’s 
‘Noted Names in Fiction.’ In the latter work 
the origins are more fully explained; but Dr. 
Brewer’s list is fairly representative, although 


it does not comprehend the whole of the con- | 


tinental nations. It may suffice to say that 
“ Jean” or “ Johnny Crapaud ” is the sportive 
designation of Frenchmen ; “ Cousin Michael” 
that of the German race. “The Bear,” or the 
“Russian Bear,” for the peoples of the Czar 
is well known ; so, too, is the “ Infidel” and 
the “ Unspeakable Turk ” for the inhabitants 
of Turkey. For the Swiss “Colin Tampon” 
is the national nickname. It nay be recalled 
that an explanation of this sobriquet appeared 
not very long ago in ‘N. & Q” These would 
seem to be the principal and most frequently 
used of national sobriguets. Dr. Brewer, 
however, adds “Nic Frog” and “ Mynheer 
Closh” for Dutchmen ; but these are not, I 
think, of frequent usage. Outside continental 
nations might be named “ Brother Jonathan,” 
the popular designation for Americans ; “ Jean 
Baptiste” for the French Canadians ; and 
“John Chinaman” for the Chinese. 
C. P. Hate. 


While “John Bull” is supposed to represent 
the national type for England “ Paddy” does 


| duty for Ireland, “Sawney” for Scotland, 
and “Jonathan” for the United States. 

“John Bull’s” name is said to have made 
its first appearance in Arbuthnot’s witty 
satire ‘The History of John Bull.’ “Paddy” 
is, of course, for Patrick, and “Sawney” is a 
corruption of Sandy, which is short for 
Alexander. 

“Jacques Bonhomme” is a name that is 
| sometimes given in derision to the French. 
'It originated in medieval times, and was 
applied to the poor peasants, who, with well- 
nigh inexhaustible patience, first paid for the 
costly banners and suits of armour that were 
captured from the nobles at Crecy and 
Poitiers, and then paid their lord’s ransom, 
and then with their hard-won earnings 
helped to swell his revenues. So tractable 
and meek were they, that a noble who had 
wasted all his substance used to comfort his 
creditors with the observation that “Jacques 
Bonhomme” would pay all debts. But when 
the day of vengeance came, and the maddened 
peasants rose, “Jacques Bonhomme” as a 
/name for a peasant seems to have gone out 
of fashion for a time, its place being taken 
| by every kind of vigorous and objectionable 
appellation. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

utney. 


The ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ under 
‘ Nicknames,’ gives the following, in addition 
to “ John Bull” :—Dutchman, “Nic Frog” and 
“ Mynheer Closh”; Frenchman, “Crapaud ”; 
German, “Cousin Michael or Michel” ; Swiss, 
“Colin Tampon.” There are cross-references 
for the origins ; but it should be said that 
'there are educated Swiss who have never 
heard the name Colin Tampon. It has not 
the vogue of the other nicknames. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 

| See Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
| Fable,’ under ‘ Nicknames.’ 
| (** Blue Nose,” a native of Nova Scotia.] 
| 

SToNaRD: VINCENT: NEWCOMBE S. ii. 
| 507; iii. 192).—I find that the family of 
Stonard intermarried with Cooke, Stacy, 
Perry, Heigham, Maxey, Barfote, Fanshawe, 
| Wrothe, Soclshendion March, Rochester, 
| Bacon, lens, Prentice, Mercer, Lamb, 
Acton (of Claverley, Shropshire), Waldron, 
Elrington, Freeman, and Jenney. One 
branch of the family of Stonard was of 
Terling, Essex. Francis Stonard, of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, citizen and distiller of 
London, had licence—Vicar-General’s office— 
22 October, 1690, to marry Helen Edwards, 
of Northchurch, Hertfordshire, spinster, 
daughter of John Edwards, gent., and she 
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was presumably the mother of Ann, who 
married George Vincent, and of Mary, who 
married William Newcombe. any 
correspondents who are interested in the 
families referred to give me further in- 
formation as to the family of Stonard, 
formerly of various places in Essex, and say 
who now represents them in either male or 
female lines? I have had several Stoner. 
Stonerd, Stonar, Stonerde, Stonarde, and 
Stonard wills searched for and extracts 
taken. Stewart BoppincTon. 

Constitutional Club. 


_ “Gtrst” (9 §. iv. 27)—Though not living 
in or near Lanarkshire, I venture to suggest 
that gist, in Watson’s song, is merely a meta- 
thetized form of grist, grinding. The expres- 
sion “the churning waves” is fairly common, 
and seems analogous. 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


Stowe or Pictures iv. 27).— 
A catalogue of the collection of pictures at 
Stowe Mansion, sold by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson, 12, 13, 14, and 15 September, 1848 
(not 1842), with the prices and names of the 
buyers, will be found in the library of the 
London Institution, E.C. ‘The Stowe Cata- 
logue Priced and Annotated,’ by Henry Rum- 
sey Forster, London, 1848, can be consulted 
in the Corporation Library, Guildhall. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There need be no difficulty whatever on 
this score. The pictures and objects of art 
and vertu were sold by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson on 15 August, 1848, and the followin 
thirty-nine days. There is a fully ssleall 
catalogue at Messrs. Christie’s, King Street. 
Some of the principal articles are mentioned 
in Redford’s ‘Art Sales,’ vol. i. pp. 138-141, 
and in my own ‘Memorials of Christie’s,’ 
i. 139, et seg. But, best of all at the con- 
clusion of the sale H. R. Forster compiled 
and published a priced and annotated edition 
of the catalogue, which frequently occurs in 

ksellers’ catalogues and sales. 
W. Roperts. 

THE Botrie-ConJurer, &c.(9" iii. 384).—I 
venture to accept Mr. AuLp’s challenge, and 
to name the Collier forgeries, “Sir William 
Courtenay,” “Sir Roger Tichborne,” and the 
Bathyhius hackelii. 

Epwarp H. MaArsHALt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


CroMwELLs or Hensury S. iii. 367, 
494).—The Ing. P.M. of Richard Smyth 
names his son John and Thos. Cromwell 


as a trustee. William Cromwell and his son 
John are mentioned in Thoroton’s ‘ Histor 

of Notts,’ 1462, as landholders at Norwell. 
Did not the alias mean the mother’s family 
surname? John Cromwell married a Miss 
Smyth, of Norwell. Thomas Cromwell, of 
Lexington, certainly claimed the earl as a 
relation. Could not Richard Williams’s brother 
Walter be one of the Walter Cromwells 
20 Henry VIII.? AC. 


Gregory, Lord Cromwell, son of the Earl 
of Essex, had a second son Thomas, married 
(1580) Catherine, daughter of Tho. Gardiner, 
of Coxford Abbey, and by her was father of 
Henry (b. 1582), Humfrey (b. 1586/7), and 
Lyonel (b. 1591), besides two daughters. 
Gregory’s eldest son was, of course, Henry, 
Lord Cromwell. 


Aston Clinton. 


Easter Ecc anp Raspir (9 S. iii. 488).— 
A Russian friend suggests whether the coney 
may not be a variant of the Osterhase which 
is a stock figure, with or without eggs, in 
| Various combinations, humorous or other- 
| wise, on Easter congratulation cards “made 
in Germany.” In the show-window of a 
confectioner’s shop which I pass daily on my 
way to business there was exhibited this 
| Eastertide an automaton group which at- 
tracted a gaping audience, myself included. 
It consisted of a couple of hares facing each 
other, of life size, which continued from morn 
to night to pitch backwards and forwards 
two sample Easter eggs such as were on sale 
within. Each hare, on making its catch, 
nodded its head in a pleased way to the 
spectators, though in general it wore an azr 
effaré,and so da capo. As to the signification 
of representations of hares and of eggs found 
in the catacombs, &c., Mr. F. BENNETT may 
like to be referred to the Abbé Martigny’s 
‘Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes,’ 
Paris, Hachette & Cie., 1865, s.v. ‘ Liévre’ and 
*(Euf (Symbole).’ H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


THe Gaunt Famity (9 iii. 327).— 
1. Margerie Gaunt, daughter and one of the 
heirs of John a Gaunt, of Nash in the parish 
of Marshwood, in the county of Dorset, 
married in 1536 to John Copleston, of Cople- 
ston, in the county of Devon. See ‘Visita- 


tions of Dorset, 1623’ (Harl. Soc.), pp. 32-3. 
2. George Walwyn, of Longford, in co. 


| Hereford, married Ann, daughter of Symond 


Gawnt, in co. Oxon. See ‘Visitation of 
Gloucestershire, 1623’ (Harl. Soc.), p. 265. 
3. Gylbert Gaunt was founder of Barney, 


in Lincolnshire. His daughter Alice married 


| 
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in 1146 Gilbert de Lacy, founder of Kirkstall, | Poems,’ in 1886. This he dedicated to myself. 
Yorks. See ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire, 1563-4’|In this city there are Herman A. Gaunt. 
(Harl. Soc.), p. 180. | solicitor, and J. E. Gaunt, solicitor, and 

4. Several entries relating to Gaunts will| many others of the name. William Paley, 
be found in the ‘ Visitation of Warwickshire, | M.D.Edin., M.R.C.P., a grandson of Arch- 
1619,’ published by the Harleian Society. See| deacon Paley and a relative of the late 


pp. 55, 97, 284. 'Matthew Gaunt, solicitor, Leeds, died at 
Ripon on 19 May, aged seventy-nine years. 
There are medical men with this surname, 
but no clergymen. As I live within a stone’s 
throw of several families of Gaunts, I shall 
be glad to make any inquiries. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


Deap Fotp (9 §. iii. 68, 153, 455).—This 
expression is paralleled by the phrase “ mor- 
tuum staurum ”—“ dead store”—which fre- 
quently occurs in ancient manorial accounts. 
See, for example, the ‘ Minister’s Accounts 
of Glamorgan in the Year 


5. There is a reference to a Shropshire 
poclasse of Gaunt in Sims’s ‘Index to the 

eralds’ Visitations’ in the British Museum. 

6. John Gaunt graduated at Corpus College, 
Cambridge, as B.A. 1760, M.A. 1767, 8.T.P. 
1792. John Gaunt graduated at Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as B.A. 1795, M.A. 1800. 

7. Charles Gaunt graduated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, as B.A. on 20 May, 1812, and | 
M.A. on 1 June, 1815. He was rector of 
Isfield and vicar of West Wittering, Sussex. 

8. The following wills and administrations | 


were proved in the archdeaconry of Rich- | for the Lordshi 


mond, and are now deposited at Somerset 
House: Gaunt, Anne, of Much Singleton, 
widow, 1616; Gaunt, James, of Hambleton, 
1582 ; Gaunt, Thomas, of Hambleton, 1674 ; 
Gaunt, William, of Great Singleton (ad.), 
1671; Gaunt, William, of Hambleton, hus- 


} 


bandman, 1577; Gaunt, William, of Ham- | 


bleton, yeoman, 1617; Gaunt, Janette, of 
Raweliffe (ad.), 1682; Gaunt, Thomas, of 
Singleton (ad.), 1707; Gaunt, William, of | 
Hambleton (ad.), 1690. 

9. The following Gaunt administrations 
are preserved at Chester: Gaunt, Roger, 
admon. with inv. 1690; Gaunt, alias Harri- | 
son, Jennet, of Brindle, admon. 1713. 

10. Chastelin Gaunt is referred to in ‘The | 


Camden Roll of Arms as an Ordinary,’ ed. | 


by James Greenstreet. Genealogist, vol. iii. | I 


. 268. 

11. References will be found to this family | 
at Pp. 64, 121, and 127 of ‘The Visitation | 
of Devonshire, 1564,’ edited by Frederic | 
Thomas Colby, D.D., in 1881, and printed | 
for him by William Pollard, Exeter. 

12. When I was finishing my articles with 
Messrs. Chester, Mayhew, Broome «| 
Griffithes in Staple Inn, their chief clerk | 
was a Mr. Gaunt: he is (or was twelve | 
months ago) still in their service in their 
office at 36, Bedford Row. He came, I think, 
from Nottingham. 

T. Cann HuGues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 

There are scores of Gaunts in this district. 
Two of them issued volumes of poetry. John 
Gaunt, a native of Wortley, Leeds, published 
in 1828 ‘ Kirkstall Abbey, and other Poems.’ 
Joseph Gaunt, born at Halifax in 1859, and 
now resident at Dewsbury, engaged as a 


teacher, published ‘Eventide: a Volume of 


11316’: “The dead store of the Castle [of 


Cardif'). The same answers for 2 hogsheads 


| of wine received from Bartholomew de Bad- 
—- by indenture, and sold” (‘Cardiff 


ecords,’ vol. i. p. 133). The word “dead” 
is in similar cases often used as denoting 
inanimate objects. 
Joun Hopson MarrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


New Tueatre, Street (9" 8. iv. 47). 
—This was the Bristol Theatre, which was 


| opened for the first time 20 May, 1766. 


Wm. Dovetas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Fanny Arkin-Kortricat (9 8. iv. 47).— 
beg to state that I am very much alive, 
though my first novel was published, by old 
Richard Bentley, about forty years ago. I 
am to be found at the following address. 
Fanny 
26, Whittington College, Highgate. 


“To Here” (9 iv. 47).—Mr. Davy’s 
note on this local word suggests the inquiry 
whether the common expression “ to heel in” 
young plants, meaning putting them in a 
temporary trench to protect their roots, has 
a common origin with the obsolete Devon- 
shire term. In Scotland we talk of “shough- 
ing in” plants in the same sense. 

he most remarkable monument of this 
practice known to me may be seen at 
Achnacarry, Cameron of Lochiel’s seat in 
Lochaber. In 1745 Lochiel, an active im- 
prover of his estates, was engaged in planting, 
and a quantity of young trees arrived from 
the South and were “ heeled in” to a border 
in the garden. Then came the Jacobite 
rising ; Lochiel led the Cameron men to the 
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Prince’s standard, planting operations were 
interrupted, and the trees remained in their 
trenches. They are there to this day, and 
present a remarkable appearance. A dense 
rank of beech trees, grown so close that a 
man may hardly pass between the stems, line 
the right bank of the river Arkaig, a living 
memorial to the men who came back “to 
Lochaber no more.” HERBERT MAXWELL. 


In Norfolk mounds of potatoes earthed in 
are usually called potato -hales ; similarly 
we have beet-hales. The word, I suppose, 
is connected with the infernal lock-up, the 
closed-in place—hell, the residence of damned 
spirits, as Bailey has it. Norwich newspapers 
often contain advertisements of a “hale of 
beet” for sale, eg., “Beet for sale, 16s. per 
ton, at the hale.” Perhaps allied to the verb 
“to hill.” See “ Hill me up” (9" S. iii. 496). 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

“To hele” or “To hell a building” has 
already been discussed in ‘N. & Q. See 
4% §. xi. 305, 392, 467 ; xii. 17. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


See “Hill me up” (9 S. iii. 285, 435), and 
the ‘ Historical English Dictionary,’ 8.0. 
Rosr. J. WHITWELL. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


Brick DATED 1393 (9 §. iv. 46).—Your 
correspondent doubts this date on the ground 
that Arabic numerals were not used so early, 
and conjectures that it may have been mis- 
read for 1593. The so-called Arabic numerals 
were brought from India and introduced by 
the Arabs into Spain. They were commonly 
used in mathematical works as early as the 
twelfth century, and for other purposes in 
the thirteenth. Wattenbach in his ‘ Anlei- 
tung zur lateinischen Paliographie,’ p. 87, 
mentions a tombstone which has the date 
1388 inscribed in Arabic numerals. Hence 
the date 1393 on a brick cannot be pro- 
nounced impossible; but whether the 3 
should be read as a 5 can only be decided by 
the inspection of a facsimile. In my ‘ History 
of the Alphabet’ I have traced the origin 
and development of the Arabic numerals 
from the first century. Isaac TAYLor. 


GENERAL JoHN ArMsTRONG (9 iv. 28). | 
—This ofticer was wounded at the battle of 
Blenheim. He was then a major in the 15th 
Foot. Soon afterwards he was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel in the same regiment. On 
13 May, 1735, he was appointed colonel of 
the 18th Foot, and in 1739 he was promoted 
to major-general. He died 15 April, 1742 


(see ‘Succession of Colonels,’ p. 21, ‘ Historical 
Record of the 15th Foot,’ and p. 87, ‘Historical 
Record of the 18th Foot’). W. 8. 


Kine [. (9 iii. 25, 411, 478 ; 
iv. 56).—I am afraid I cannot allow that the 
extracts supplied by M.A. in his second 
communication carry us any further than 
did those in his first, towards evidence of his 
thesis that the death of the king was due to 
the Jesuits. M.A. now cites a passage in a 
letter written by a minister of state in 1673 
to Du Moulin, in which the writer says, 
“ Many arguments did create a violent suspi- 
cion, very near convincing evidences, that 
the irreligion of the Papists was chiefly 
guilty of the murther.” M.A. calls attention 
to this as being “pretty strong language for 
a First Secretary of State.” I suppose he 
means that if a “violent suspicion” is only 
expressed in sufficiently violent terms, and 
by an official of the requisite rank, it consti- 
tutes an irrefutable proof of the actuality of 
its subject-matter. So, too, when M.A. goes 
on to quote a statement of a late principal 
librarian of the British Museum, who remarks, 
“That the Roman Catholics gave a certain 
yortion of aid to bring Charles the First to 
bis ruin will be easily believed” (italics mine), 
your correspondent considers this readiness 
to credit an accusation against an unpopular 
religious body as satisfactory “evidence of 
the Jesuit story.” [will remind M.A. that 
there are periodical publications much more 
to his purpose than your columns for the 
perpetuation of sectarian “history” by such 
critical methods as those which he thinks 
good enough to be employed against Catholics. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


THe MEANING or “ Lurip” (9 8. iv. 28).— 
The meaning of this word seems to me quite 
clear, as explained in the editorial foot-note 
as=yellow. In botany we get the fungus 
Boletus luridus, a handsome, but doubtfully 
edible species, common in this country. 

W. Roperts. 
Stone Axe (9 §. iii. 489 ; iv. 37).—-“ Stone 
ale” is brewed at Stone in Staffordshire, by 
John Joule & Sons. The business was estab- 
lished in the year 1780, and their right to 
the trade mark and to the title “Stone ale” 
was established in the House of Lords in the 
year 1891. G. H. THompson. 
Alnwick. 
“ How.” (9 8. iv. 49).—//owl is a word in 
constant use by the Trent and the Ancholme. 
I have defined it in my ‘ Manley and Corring- 
ham Glossary’ under the spelling hohk/e to be 
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“a wooden tunnel under a bank or road for the | Lord—Lord—what the plagueis his name ?—that was 
conveyance of water,” and have given the | black heifer there, &'most 
following examples papers Rilled him. It did, upon my soul, it ail but pison’d 
of the year 1809:—“} hundred nales for @| him. It’s awful, that’sa fact. Well, this crittur 
owle, 6d.; crooks and bands for an howl, Query so filled the room with it, it most choked me. 
2s. 6d.; to Wm. Stainforth for an howl, 1/. 1s.” | I was glad to see him get up for to go, I tell you. 
Howl is the only word in vernacular use by| fe was gone, opened the winder ang 
which these objects, when constructed of the narrow alleys in Old Town, Edinbro’, or a slave- 
wood, are known. Somewhat similar under- | ship; it was shocking nosey, I tell you.’” 
und channels, whether made of stone or 
nek by th S eae t | What this hereditary odour of the negro 
Ramo may be like I have no idea, but some dwarfs 
Iam not an authority on word derivation, | 
~ . “esr —African or Aztec, or both—exhibited at 
so though I hold a pretty confident opinion Brighton, together with a party of New 
in this case, I refrain aes giving Py ae Zea anders, 1860-3, emitted an odour I had 
Meuse Kirton-in-Lindesy EACOCE. never met before, never, in 
‘ <8 flavour, met since. The characteristic odour 
C. C. B.’s inquiry about this word leads me | of the European is, if my experience serves 
to say that the alder was the tree formerly | me, of a distinctly alliaceous nature ; it is 
used for wooden pipes. In Lancashire the | emitted by the sweat glands of the axille and 
word was pronounced owler or howler in my | perineum, as, of course, are the odours 
early days, and perhaps is so yet. R. W. | peculiar to other races. In such a case as 
See ‘Historical English Dicti s that of Louis XIII. a wash all over and a 
‘ H » | rinse down will do a great deal towards pro- 
C.C.C., Oxford OBT. Yd. WHITWELL. | Jonging life and cutting off the entail. 
Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


IMPRISONED Destors’ DiscHarGe Society, The remark of Bishop Stillingfleet had no 
(5 §. viii. 149).—The following extract from | reference to hereditary odour. [t alluded to 
the Daily Chronicle of 19 June gives the the notion that after death good poops smelt 
latest information about this society :— well, and wicked people badly. In the ‘ Mort 

“- petition was heard by Mr. Justice Byrne in| @’Arthur,’ when the head of a Saracen knight 
the Chancery Division on Saturday, asking the | is cut off, an insupportablestench arises. On 
Court’s sanction to the selection, made by the com-| the other hand, it has been told that a deli- 
mittee of the Imprisoned Debtors’ Discharge Society, cious scent roceeded from the grave of a 
of charities in England and Wales to share in the beried saint P FE. YARDLEY 
surplus income of the society. On the 3rd ult. the | UUFIEG Saint. » Sane. 
committee chose 141 different charities among On 
which to divide 4,12. Some benevolent persons SPIRITS AT HAMPTON Court (9 5. iv. 25). 
about a century ago established a society which|—The ghost stories mentioned by Miss 
was to afford assistance to poor persons who after} Marion Harland will be found fully de- 
having suffered imprisonment for debt came out of | tailed in ‘ The History of Hampton Court in 
prison without any means cf living, and large funds Tud Ti > by Ernest Law, B.A. This 
were accumulated during the existence of the| times, by 
society through subscriptions towards its objects. | book was reviewed in the Literary World o 
But when imprisonment for debt was abolished the | 24 July, 1885. The reviewer quotes in full 
on of the society ceased to exist, and an Act | the story concerning Mrs. Penn, the foster- 
of Parliament was obtained authorizing the distri- | mother of King Edward VI. 
bution of its annual income in other directions by | 2 
a committee with the sanction of the Court, and 
je is done every year, all classes of charities being 
chosen. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


AnGLO-Saxon Speecu (9 8. iv. 45).—1 
The sanction of the Court was given as should like to be allowed to make a few 
asked. Raten THoMAS. remarks upon the pronunciation of wood as 


| 00d. I have lately written an article on ‘The 
Herepitary Opour (9° 8. ii. 505; iii. 78! Proverbs of Alfred’ for the  Philological 


192, 318, 416 .—The Clockmaker,’ by “Sam | Society’s 7'ransactions, in which I show, upon 
Slick, thi series, chap. iv., ‘The Black | the clearest evidence, that this peculiarity of 
Brother,’ last paragraph :— dropping w before the sound of the shortened 

Now, squire,’ continued the Clockmaker, ‘ p’raps (Itelyan) u is decidedly Anglo-French, and 
you don't know, for you can’t have seed much of| proves the Norman Conquest. In other 


fast, you When at is trie words, it is not Anglo-Saxon,” but the very 
vexed, there is a parfume comes from him that’s | Opposite. Few things are more characteristic 


enough to stifle you. If you don’t believe me, ask | of Anglo-Saxon than the fondness for initial 
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w before o- and w- sounds ; hence the pro- 
vincial wuts for oats, and even wocks for oaks 
(see Halliwell). 

More than thirty years ago I observed that 
our dialects are largely pervaded by Anglo- 
French, and that the common notion as to 
all “vulgar” words being of Anglo-Saxon 
origin is all moonshine, _ & to that extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the history of our 
native tongue which was at one time held to 
be almost meritorious, but is now no longer 
considered as a thing to be proud of. 

.Yet the penny-a-liner still talks of “an 
Anglo-Saxon expletive” as a comic peri- 

hrasis fora monosyllabic past participle that 

gins and ends with d, a cued that is so far 
from being “Anglo-Saxon” that the dullest 
schoolboy knows it to be a Latin word, which 
he can find in his Latin dictionary. 

The point is one of, literally, supreme and 
world-wide importance. It is precisely because 
English has received words of French origin 
so freely into its vocabulary that it has 


really remarkable. His work is enshrined in 
several now scarce volumes. ‘ Book-World’ 
and ‘The Poet’ are typical of his genius, for 
Macfarlan was a master of verbal melody, 
and his verse is distinguished by lofty thought 
and rich fancy. His poem ‘The Lords of 
Labour’ was quoted some years ago in the Pall 
Mall Gazette as a “stirring ode.” Macfarlan 
died of consumption in his thirtieth year 
JOHN GriGor. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E. 


James RussELL LowEtt on ‘Aurora LEIGH’ 
(9% §. iii. 244).—Mr. Lowell’s criticism of 
‘Aurora Leigh ’—flavouring of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald rather than of Mr. Ruskin—is quoted 
and in part apologized for, in Nichol’s ‘ Ame- 
rican Literature.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnati, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Buiessinc §S. iv. 8).—Did not the 


Rogation-tide processional —— of the 
fields take account of the live stock therein 


become of so cosmopolitan a character. Ger- | 
man has made the irremediable and fatal | 
mistake of trying to keep itself “pure ”—by | 
which is meant Teutonic. It is magnificent, 
no doubt, but it is not business. The points 
in favour of English, as against German, are: 


as well as of the crops? H. J. Movute. 
Dorchester. 
Pens : “ Nips” AnD “ Ness” §. iii. 365). 
—Mr. THomas RaTcuiFre is quite right as 
to pens being known as “nibs” in Notting- 


(1) its composite character ; (2) its rejection | 
of genders for substantives ; (3) its simplifica- | 
tion of grammatical suffixes ; (4) its compara- | 


tive simplicity as regards the order of words | f 


in a sentence. There is only one point in 
which English fails, viz.,in its preservation 
of an Elizabethan spelling for the expression | 
of Victorian sounds. 
I will just add that /atchet in the phrase | 
“Hitch up thy latchet ” is not “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
but Anglo-French. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Pecuuiak Use or THE Term “ Britisn” 
(9 S. iv. 29).—It is clear from Steele’s 7'atler 
that “ British ” came into general use instead 
of “ English ” after the union with Scotland ; 
see, e.g., Nos. 241, 258, 24 Oct., 2 Dec., 1710. 
In the passage quoted Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
completely reversed this use, for Steele repre- 
sents the Scots as highly indignant with us 
of South Britain for using “ English” as of 
the whole, and in his later numbers Steele is 
careful to write “ British.” 

*Boox-Wortp’ (9* iv. 48).—-James Mac- 
farlan, a Scottish poet, born in 1832, is the 
author of ‘Book-World.’ As he was the son 
of an Irish pedlar, his youthful environment 


hamshire and Yorkshire. I have heard them 
so defined innumerable times those 
counties; but I do not think “nib” has 
replaced “pen” in the West Country. The 
ormer word is certainly so seldom used 
that I have never met with it. As a test 
case, I went into my offices just now and 
asked for a fresh “nib,” but nobody there 


| (five of them) appeared to know what I 


wanted. Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


sefore the use of steel pens became common 
the consumption of quills in this country 
must have. ~_ very great. I quote the 
following from ‘The Doctor’ of Robert 
Southey :— 

** Among the imports in the ‘ Leith Commercial 
List’ for June, 1830, is an entry of 1,820,000 goose 
quills, brought by the Anne from Riga, for Messrs. 
Duncan & Son of Edinburgh.” — Ed. 1838, 
vol. v. p. 276. 

ASTARTE. 

It may be well to call to mind that a 
“pen,” being a feather, is most properly used 


of a goose-quill, but cannot be rightly applied 
to the steel substitute. "Wc. B. 


Gate: Sicn or Inn 5S. ii. 526 ; iii. 216, 


was not favourable to the up-building of cha- | 315, 398 ; iv. 33).—I have seen an inscription 
racter ; and when this is borne in mind, with | similar to that quoted made use of for a gate 
the circumstance that his school education | which was not an inn sign. A country car- 
was both scanty and irregular, his verse is} penter was employed to make, hang, and 
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paint a rather superior field gate. Before 
painting he wrote on the gate these lines :— 
This gate hangs well, to no man’s sorrow ; 
Pay for to-day, and I will trust to-morrow. 
As he proceeded immediately to cover the 
inscription with a coat of paint it is clear 
that he wrote it for his private satisfaction, 
because he thought something of the kind 
ought to be written. S. G. HamMILTon. 


(9 §. iii. 28, 137, 474).—The 
following note from the Builder of 10 June, 
sub ‘High Holborn to the Strand,’ may be 
interesting :— 

“In ‘Things I Have Seen and People I Have 
Met’ the late G. A. Sala describes the clearing of 
the well behind the ‘Old Dog,’ in Holywell Street 
(more probably the ‘ Spotted Dog,’ Strand), in which 
was found, with a vast variety of things, a punch- 
bowl having a William and Mary guinea encrusted 
in the base, and a memorandum scrap of paper 
inscribed ‘ Dr. Goldsmith, 13sh. 10d.’” 

Cuas. H. Croven. 

Wanstead. 


Dewsters (9 i. 387, 493 ; ii. 93).—In the 
‘H.E.D., under the word ‘Gizzern,’ there 
is this note: “1530, Palsgr., 235/1, Gyserne of 
a foule, jevsier.” Does this serve as an 
answer to Mr. MAYHEW’s question? Jensver 
might have a dialectal variety dewsier. 

PALAMEDES. 


TonGues (9 S. iv. 28).—Tonge is perhaps 
the place desired. It is, however, not in 
Warwickshire or Northamptonshire, but in 
Shropshire, seven miles and a half from 
Wolverhampton. G. S. P. 


The place must be that now spelt Tong, in 
the extreme east of Salop, near Allrighton. 
It has a castle and a cruciform church with 


central spire. E. L. G. 


Names or (9*" §. iv. 26).-—-Mr. PLatr 
will find in Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ pp. 690-2, 
a list of market names of teas, with their 
etymologies. Donatp FEeRGuson. 

Croydon. 


Ost: Opean iv. 47).—If the Rev. H. 
Goldie’s etymology, as quoted by Mr. Piatt, 
is correct, Dr. Brewer’s account of Obiism, as 
he spells the word, is all wrong :— 

“Obiism. Serpent-worship. From Egyptian Ob 
(the sacred serpent). The African sorceress is still 
called Obi. The Greek ophis is of the same family. 
Moses forbade the Israelites to inquire of Ob, which 
we translate wizard.” 

Now this looks very interesting, and carries 
us far; but is there an Egyptian word 0+ 
signifying the sacred serpent? And is the 


Hebrew word 0+ identical with the Egyptian 

O04 ; and are both susceptible of the same 

interpretation? Is an African witch called 

Ohi? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


L’Orpre pu Devorr (FRANCE) S. iv. 28). 
—In a long list of the different orders, civil 
and military, which were created in the Middle 
Ages and have lasted down to our times, the 
above order is not mentioned. The list may 
be seen in Larousse’s ‘ Encyclopzedia,’ and is 
there said to be complete. 

T. P. 

Putney. 


ScARLET IN THE HunTING FIELD (9"" S. iv. 
48).—William Law, describing the enthusiastic 
hunter of his day, says, “ You never saw him 
but in a green coat” (‘Serious Call,’ 1762, 
ch. xii.). W. C. B 


Topacco (9 §. iii. 488).—Every series of 
‘N. & Q.,’ excepting the first, has contained 
references to the bibliography of this subject. 
I can furnish Mr. ANDREws with references 
to the thirty communications should he 
require them. Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


FLeEtTwoop Famity (9 iii. 448).—Sir 
Oliver Lambart, first Baron Cavan, who died 
in 1610, married Hester Fleetwood. What 
was this lady’s paternity? Jane Lambert, of 
Ashmore, Wilts, married a Squire Fleetwood, 
of Missenden, Bucks, e7rea 1570. Can this 
bridegroom be identified? Elizabeth Lambert 
married Sir G. Fleetwood, living in 1649. 
His name is given variously as Gervase and 
Gerard, and he appears to have been the 
individual named “ Sir W. Scott in his 
‘Woodstock.’ Further details are ones. 

A. Hatt 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


*Lucy’s Frirrimc’ (9 §. iii. 229, 317).— 
Nothing in the shape of direct proof has 
been produced to warrant the assumption 
that Hogg was the writer of the last verse, 
while the weight of, at least, collateral 
evidence is in favour of Laidlaw being the 
author of the song in its entirety. The fact 
that Rogers learned when in Tweedside that 
the last verse was by Hogg is no evidence 
as it stands, Rogers not even naming his 
authority. His excursion was made about 
1830, at which period and for fifteen years 
after Laidlaw was alive. Why was not the 
important piece of information communicated 
to the public during Laidlaw’s life? Borland 
secheliy repeats Roberts—at least he gives 
no proof for his assertion. Such editors as 
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Mitchison (the intimate friend of Wilson), 
Whitelaw, Lockhart, &c., are quite as trust- 
worthy, if not more so than Rogers and 
Borland. The man who wrote and conceived 
the song may be taken as the author of the 
last verse, especially if it is not inferior or 
greatly superior to its predecessors. 
ALFRED Cuas. JONAS. 


Remincton & Co. (9% §. iv. 47).—This 
business was “absorbed” by Mr. John 
Macqueen, who carries on the firm on his 
own account at Hastings House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. F. 


Tue Most Famous Preraces (9 
iii. 488 ; iv. 54).—Probably those by 8. Jerome 
and Dr. Parr may be included. ‘W. C. B. 


Water §. iii. 165, 352; iv. 11, 57).--I 
think that I must have erred in supposing 


that the first of my later notes on sop | 


appeared before my note on Waller. But 
an earlier contribution of mine on sop 
appeared in the Seventh Series, and in that 
remarked the resemblance between the lines 
of Waller and those of Byron. Lately I have 
observed a likeness between passages of Pope 
and Waller, which perhaps has not been 
noticed by others :— 
Why sit we mute when early linnets sing, 
When warbling Philomel salutes the spring? 
ope, ‘ Pastorals,’ ‘ Spring.’ 
This couplet is clearly a reminiscence of 
Waller :— 
Hylas, oh! Hylas! why sit we mute, 
Now that cnah bird saluteth the spring ? 
‘Chloris and Hylas.’ 
Very many of Pope’s imitations have been 
noted. I have no opportunity at present of 
consulting an edition of him or of Waller 
which has annotations. E. YARDLEY. 


Nouns or Srycuarity (9 §. iii. 405 ; iv. 
53).—In venturing to criticize a common form 
of expression, I pointed out its strangeness. 
Iam now told that it is not strange because 
itis common. Mr. Forp’s instances are col- 
loquial, not to say vulgar, and colloquialism 
and vulgarity are as much out of place as 
rhetoric in such a solemn and almost official 
record as the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Moreover, they are not apt. As a rule, only 
one cuckoo is heard at once, two postmen do 
not come to the same door at the same time, 
nor can we look out of two windows at once ; 
the arab feels that he has only one “bobby ” 
to fear at the moment. On the contrary, as 
a rule, every man carries two eyes, two legs, 
&c., with him always, everywhere. Mr. Forp 


his eyes he is not only deficient of that eye, 
but also in_sight, the peculiar property of 
both eyes. But if he be wounded in one of 
his thighs he is deficient in that limb, but in 
nothing peculiar to both thighs. 

In the late Dr. W. Smith’s ‘History of 
Greece,’ 1885, p. 61, we are told of Lycurgus 
that “ his eye” was struck out ; but in North’s 
* Plutarch,’ 1579, it is “one of his eyes ” (1899, 
i. 176). om 


Buren (9 §. iii. 427; iv. 33)—In 1888 I 
copied the inscription from Bligh’s tomb in 
Lambeth Churchyard. The monument, which 
stands beside a footpath east of the church, 
appeared to be well preserved, and had appa- 
rently then undergone a recent renovation. 
It is square in shape, and surmounted by an 
urn represented as emitting flames. The fol- 
lowing inscriptions are contained on three 
sides of the monument :— 

(West side) 
Sacred 
to the memory of 
William Bligh, Esquire, F.R.S. 
Vice Admiral of the Blues, 
the celebrated Navigator 
who first transplanted the Bread Fruit Tree 
from Otaheite to the West Indies, 
bravely fought in the battles of his countr 
and died beloved —j and lamente 
1 


on the 7th day of December 1817 
aged 64. 
(South side) 
Sacred to the memory 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Bligh the wife of Rear Admiral 


ligh, 
who died April 15th 1812 in the 60th year of her age. 
Her spirit soar’d to heav’n the blest domain, 
Where virtue only can its mien obtain 
All the Ae duties she perform’d thro’ life, 
Those of a child, a parent, and a wife. 
Anne Campbell Bligh youngest daughter of 
Rear Admiral and Elizabeth Bligh 
died November Ist 1844 aged 59. 
(East side) 

In this vault are deposited also the 
remains of William Bligh and Henry Bligh 
who died March 21st 1795, aged 1 day, 
the sons of Mrs. Elizabeth and Rear Admiral 
Bligh and also William Bligh Barker their 
grandchild who died Oct. 22nd 1805 
aged 3 years. 

Over the inscription to Mrs. Bligh, on the 
south side of the monument, is a coat of arms 
which I failed to copy. I shall be glad if 
some kind reader of ‘N. & Q. will remedy 
this omission for me. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Epitarn (9 §. iv. 47).—It is now many 
years ago that the beautiful epitaph quoted 
was given to me by the Rev. J. G. Bedford, 
of Bath, and afterwards Winchester, with 


does not see the point. If a man loses one of 


two English translations. I cannot lay my 
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hands on them, the fairy Order not havin 
presided at my birth, but one of the two 
remember perfectly :— 

Too much beloved, God calls. Go, better part. 

Learn thou to follow, remnant of my heart. 
Whether the version was his own or not I do 
not remember, but I hope N. 8.8. will pardon 
my thinking it superior to his. My impression 
is that the other version I had was in four 
lines. Anyway I have forgotten it; but this 
has always been kept in my memory. 

G. Bocer. 

Scaprous or Deviw’s-sir (9** S. iv. 28).—It 
is not clear that by scabious Jeremy Taylor 
meant devil’s-bit. The latter is not usually 
classed as a scabious by our Elizabethan or 
Jacobean herbalists, though they describe 
many varieties. Gerard alone enumerates 
seventeen, of which Morsus diaholi is not one. 
I do not know that scabious is particularly 
common by “the shore of the sea,” but it 
grows well in light, sandy soils ; and one of 
its supposed virtues was that of being good 
for what was euphemistically called the 
“French disease.” I suspect that Taylor's 
reference is to this. The words “that God 


might cure as soon as he wounds” are sug- | 
C. B. 


gestive. 

In parts that are not adjacent to the sea, 
such as the Rossendale Valley, Lancs, devil’s- 
bit is still found by simple folk to be a cure 
for scaly eruptions. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


A NorasLe Lonpon Tavern xi. 
204, 512).—My view, as stated in the first of 
my two previous communications on this 
subject at the above references, that it was 
in order to distinguish the several apartments 
in the “Queen’s Arms” tavern (temp. Eliz.) that 
the signs mentioned were respectively given 
thereto (instead of by the modern system of 
numbering in such cases)—and not, as stated 
in another quarter, that the house contained 
several within it—is, I find, 
confirmed by a foot-note in a review of Lar- 
wood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards’ 
in the Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv. p. 496, 
as follows: “In large inns each chamber was 
named after its own sign, so entirely did the 
»ictorial symbol take the place of numbering.” 
i may add that, according to the now popular, 
but erroneous idea, every building formerly 
known by a sign was (to use the common 
expression) a “ public-house.” W. I. R. V. 


Avutnors or Qvorations Wantep (9% 
S. iii. 469).— 
Anglorum Regi scripsit schola tota Salerni. 
These are the first six lines of the ‘ Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ “A Poem addressed by 


g | the School of Salerno to Robert of Normandy, son 
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of William the Conqueror.” The edition which I 
have is by Sir Alexander Croke, Oxford, 1830. The 
familiar use of this poem is shown by the circum- 
stance that Sir A. Croke enumerates twenty editions 
in the fifteenth century alone. ere is an account 
of this poem in a note at 3™ 8. i. 53. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shows, may lift themselves up higher. 
The stanza from which these lines are taken is the 
third in Spenser’s noble poem ‘An Hymne of 
| Heavenly Beautie,’ one of his last works. Mr. 
J. W. Hales, in his memoir of Spenser prefixed to 
| the Globe edition of the poems, calls this hymn 
**one high refined rapture.” James Hooper. 


Ben Jonson was the author of ; 


The fair acceptance, sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 
ALFRED J. Kina. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A Literary History of Ireland. By Douglas Hyde, 

LL.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 
THE second volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s admirabl 
| devised “ Library of Literary History ” deals wit 
| Ireland, the first, which appeared a twelvemonth 
earlier, being occupied with India (see 9* S. i. 198). 
| Dr. Hyde, who, for the benefit of Celtic readers, 
announces himself as ‘* An Craoibhin Aoibhinn,” is 
qualified by zeal and erudition for the important 
task he has undertaken. It should be, but is not, 
universally known that while England and Western 
Europe generally were in ignorance and barbarism, 
Ireland had an advanced civilization, and a litera- 
ture to the value and significance of which attention 
is at length being drawn. To Englishmen of to-day 
Tara’s halls are associated only with a pretty lyric 
of Tom Moore. Yet in the days of Cormac mac 
Art, in the third century of our era, among other 
edifices and monuments, Tara possessed a house 
which was capable of accommodating a thousand per- 
sons, and was used at once as a house of assembly, a 
banqueting hall, and asleeping abode. In the house 
of the Lady Credé there were splendid couches of 
yellow gold with precious stones, beds of gold and 
silver with curtains and soft pillows, and with other 
objects of taste and luxury. It was, perhaps, the F 
abundance of articles of gold in Ireland that brought 
| about the successive waves of Viking invasion, 

beneath which its civilization was ultimately sub- B 
merged. As regards its literary treasures, mean- li 
while, enough literature, produced before the it 
seventeenth century, to i a thousand octavo 0 
volumes is still in existence. It is with this early A 
literature alone that Dr. Hyde concerns himself. 

‘A Literary History of Irish Ireland’ would, he ry 
says, be a more appropriate title for his book than 19 
that it now bears. orks such as those of Far- : 
| quhar, Swift, Goldsmith, and Burke find their true 
| and natural place in a history of English literature. 
Alone among nations Ireland has a continuous his- 
tory from the earlier centuries of our era up to the 
present day, and Irish epic story is “‘ like Irish law, 
a monument of a civilization far superior to that 
of the most ancient German.” The key to unlock 
the door of the past history oi the Celtic world— 
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which means a large portion of Europe—is found, 
we are told, in the “ Irish manuscripts of saga and 

m.” These sagas and poems present a vivid 
picture of pre-Christian civilization and life, and 
the characters dealt with are accepted as real. 
Zimmer, in his ‘ Kelt-Studien,’ in a passage quoted 


by Dr. Hyde, says: “ For we believe that Méve, | 


Conor mac Nessa, Cuchulain, and Finn mac Cium- 
hail, are exactly as much historical personalities 


as Arminius or Dietrich of Bern or Etzel, and their 


date is just as well determined as that of the 
above-mentioned heroes and kings.” This idea 
does not pass unchallenged. The Irish sagas have 
not yet taken the place they will one day occupy 
oo a the Nibelungen epics and the Arthurian and 
Carlovingian epics. They are, however, even now 
being coll 

especially has received of late the close attention 
of Irish scholars. To the spread of a knowledge of 
Irish literature Dr. Hyde’s scholarly book will largely 
contribute. While bearing tribute to the work that 
has been done by Oxford in the promotion of Celtic 
studies, Dr. Hyde is impatient of the ignorance and 


indifference displayed in Dublin, where doubt as to | 


the value, except for linguistic purposes, of early Irish 
literature is widespread, and where the effort toteach 
Irishchildren through the Irish tongue is discouraged. 
With these questions we are not called upon to 


deal, and we profess no competency to estimate the | 


truth or value of the opinions advanced. Evidence 
to corroborate the truth of some of the more im- 
portant annals from authoritative sources is not 
wanting, and those who would see in Cormac mac 
Art a sun-god have to face his presence in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The general 
use in Ireland of letters Dr. Hyde ascribes to the 
early Christian missionaries, but not their intro- 
duction, which he holds to have taken place in the 
fourth century, if not even earlier, One thing 
seems certain, that the patronage accorded to poet 
and scribe by Irish kings was far more liberal 
than that of Saxon or Norman nobles. It is im- 
possible that we should give a digest, or even a 
description, of a work of nearly seven hundred 
pages and of forty-four chapters, each chapter pos- 
sessing an interest of its own. As the first history 
of Irish literature yet produced the work is sure to 
commend itself to Celtic scholars. The general 
reader, who knows not the significance of such 
yhrases as *“‘ the Brehon law,” ‘The Annals of the 
— Masters,’ and *‘ the Fenian cycle,” will do well 
to enlighten his ignorance by means of a book which 
adds to scholarly worth great charm of style. 


Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybhbe 
Powys. Edited by Emily J. Climenson. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

By her marriage with Philip Lybbe Powys, Caro- 

line Girle, daughter of John Girle, M.D., of Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields, became mistress of Hardwick House, 

Oxon, and a person of some consideration and note. 

At the instigation of her father she began, at an 

early age, to keep diaries, chiefly of English travel. 

A selection from these, covering the period 1756 to 

1808, has now been issued. At the outset their 

interest scarcely extends beyond furnishing a view 

of the conditions of English country life and travel, 
and the diaries, though not without character, are 
full of most genteel, discreet, and young-ladylike 
approval. She has some enthusiasm, however, and 
something she believes to be taste, owns to a “ par- 
tiality for the country,” quotes Milton, and indulges 


ected and translated ; the Cuchulain saga | 


freely in superlatives. In later years she becomes 
more observant, and gives us some interesting, 
though not very stimulating, information. She 
visits the Moravian settlement at Pudsey, and 
|tinds the situation “‘charming,” an epithet not 
| likely now to be applied to the smoky ridge of 
udsey, and was “never so charmed” as by the 
; music, though what is the nature of the religion 
| she cannot tell. “Some people imagine it border: 
on the Roman Catholic.” On seeing Stonehenge 
she quotes with approval Dr. Stukeley, and is 
“struck with an ecstatic reverie.” At Windsor 
Castle she finds little worthy of observation, the 
place “‘ being kept so very un-neat that it hurts one 
| to see.” At p. 140 there is some pleasing gossip 
| about Pope and Patty Blount, and a good—and, so 
far as we know, new—story concerning the poet. 
Under the date 1776 she describes a frost of excep- 
tional severity, lasting from 7 Jan. to 2 Feb., and a 
twelve days’ snowstorm, 
| Acurious bit of folk-story is encountered when the 
| coachman tells her that no one attempts to number 
the stones at Stonehenge, such an attempt neces- 
sarily causing death. An animated account is given 
of an amateur performance before a very dis- 
| tinguished company of a translation of Rousseau’s 
‘Pygmalion,’ and of the comedy of ‘The Provoked 
| Husband.’ Garrick was expected, but was ill of 
the gout. Some of the entries are curious. “ Dec. 2, 
| 1807. Staying at Hardwick ; the gentlemen [four in 
number] went a shooting and had great sport, killed 
six woodcocks, four rabbits, one hare, but missed a 
shot at a tine cock-pheasant.” We have noted a 
few errors, generally of little importance, but are 
puzzled to understand what is meant by “ Ugre’s 
* Life of Chaucer’” (see p. 243). In perusing the 
book one is struck by the paucity of references to 
yolitics. Not a single allusion do we find to the 
Tecnu Revolution, which event, so far as Mrs. 
Powysisconcerned, might never have happened. The 
‘Corsican tyrant” makes, however, his existence felt. 
The whole conveys an idea of a placid, uneventful 
country life, the monotony of which is broken only 
by the presence of the writer at the coronation of 
George LII., and by visits to different country seats. 
| A portrait of Mrs. Powys shows a comely and 
rather cheery-looking woman. 


Florizel’s Folly. 

Windus.) 
| THovuGH sufficiently mysterious, it may be supposed, 
| to the general reader, the questions, Who was 
| Florizel? and- What was his Folly? can scarcely 
wesent much difficulty to the student of ‘N. & Q.’ 

‘lorizel was George, Prince of Wales, subsequently 
George IV., who so styled himself during his brief 
and discreditable /iaison with Mrs. Mary Robinson, 
a well-known actress of Drury Lane stage, who 
cqgtivense his fancy while enacting Perdita in 
‘The Winter’s Tale.’ His Folly was the Brighton 
Pavilion, the scene of royal orgies and the centre 
of royal corruption. Those who like to read the 
unedifying particulars of the intrigue between 
Florizel and Perdita may read her view of it in the 
not too trustworthy life of Mrs. Robinson or in the 
poetic plaints she contributed, under the signatures 
of Anna Maria, &c., to Della Cruscan literature. 
Mr. Ashton does not, however confine himself to 
this episode in the life of the Regent, which is, 
indeed, not very closely connected with his subject. 
That subject is an account, drawn from existing 
and trustworthy sources, of the growth and de- 


By John Ashton. (Chatto & 
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velopment of Brighton, and especially of the con- 
nexion of George [V. with its expansion. His 
compilation is interesting and brightly written. 
The more attractive portion is that, however, deal- 
ing with Brighton before it attained to its full 
notoriety. A pleasant feature in the book is the 
reproduction of caricatures and other illustrations. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray.—Part I. A— 
Acrious. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A Goop many works of more or less merit have been 

recently offered on the instalment system. Now 

the great English dictionary, familiar in our columns 
as FLED.’ is being reissued in monthly numbers 
at a very reasonable price, and the first of these, 
containing A—Acrious, is before us. To make 
assurance doubly sure, it may be said without 
hesitation that no one who takes this valuable work 
will be disappointed, and many should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. The ‘H.E.D.’ easily 
outstrips its competitors both in the number of 
words it contains and the wealth of quotation 
which traces them across the centuries. Lexico- 
graphers are said to have a dull time of it; their 
results are certainly most interesting. If a few 

more of those who write and read possessed such a 

dictionary as this, the standard of English gener- 

ally would not be so casual as it is, and ver 

weeds would be less virulently prominent, even in 
good writing. It is difficult for any but an expe- 
rienced collector of words to suggest any new ones 
for these pages. We certainly have no desire to 
see in any dictionary a silly adjective like abra- 
cadabrant, which we noted in the book of a fashion- 
able mystic. Perhaps accolade (verb) might claim 

a place. Thackeray (‘Dr. Birch and his Young 

Friends,’ chap. ii.) has, “‘I...... have seen......his 

Majesty the King of Prussia and the Reichsver- 

weser accolading each other at Cologne.” Under 

abysmal one rather expects to find quoted the 
notable phrase Tennyson took from his friend 

Hallam, ‘“‘The abysmal deeps of personality” 

* Palace of Art,’ stanza lvi.). Scotch quotations 

a aboon, or abune, are not added, such as “ A bit 

turnpike-stair that goes up to the auld kirk abune” 

(Scott’s ‘ Antiquary, chap. xxi.). We fancy the latter 

spelling is, as in the case of ablins and aiblins, the 

commoner. Every page is full of interest, and even 

the highly odeestal use only, perhaps, some 6,000 

words, a very small portion of their birthright as 

Englishmen. Achillize, obsolete and rare, is a pic- 

turesque word, not exactly parallel to a word like 

Browning's Socratize, to play the Socrates, but 

actively used, as to treat like Achilles. It recalls a 

word of similar meaning which had some vogue in 

the sporting papers a few years ago, fo Sullivanize, 
forgotten now that the prowess of the prizefighter 
who gave it birth has been dimmed by new cham- 
ions. Hector certainly suppiies the commonest 
orceful word of the sort, so that the defeat of the 

Trojans by the Greeks is avenged. To illustrate 

the far-reaching scope of these pages, we may say 

that they give meanings for in abbreviations, 
uotations for ache from 1000 to 1850, and references 
‘or poetical forms like ab/oom and achill. 


Sacred Songs of the World. Edited by Henry C. 
Leonard. (Stock.) 

THESE sacred songs are translated from one hundred 

and twenty languages, are of very varied merit, and 

form a curious assortment. They are from the four 


Bp 


¥e— of the world, and embrace all religions. 
t_is only by a broad use of the term they can be 
called rom fn | Some deal mainly with death, which 
in itself is not essentially religious. One is a sacri- 
ficial prayer from the Papuan, and we know not 
at what rite or what species of sacrifice it may have 
been sung. Pope’s ‘Universal Prayer,’ which is 
es p. 10, seems to have supplied the idea of this 


The Alleged Haunting of B— House. Edited by A. 
Goodrich Freer and John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. 
(Redway.) 

In glancing over the observations concerning mani- 
festations witnessed or heard at B— House we are 
reminded of the proceedings at Woodstock, fully 
described in the preface to Scott’s novel so named. 
The revelations, if such they be, appear to us trivial, 
and we will say no more concerning them than that 
the perturbed spirits or other agencies, whatever 
these may have been, were duly laid by the processes 
of exorcism. Those with a regard for spooks will 
find their way without recommendation to the book, 
and will encounter a little, though not much, of 
what they seek. 


Shueypingsin: a Story made from the Chinese 
Romance ‘ Haoukewchuen.’ By an Englishman. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuts abridgment of a Chinese novel, made from a 

translation already executed, may be read with 

some amusement, and gives a picture of Chinese 
life, but is, of course, without authority. 


Some of our readers may not be aware that an 
interesting series of letters by Geo Borrow, 
illustrating his connexion with the Bible Society, 
is passing through the pages of the Bible Society’s 
Monthly Reporter. The letters were discovered in 
the crypt of the Bible House. We do not know 
how many of these exist, but hope that they are 
numerous. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “* Duplicate.” 


F. R. W. (“Quotation Wanted”).—We cannot 


undertake to supply again and again information to 
be found in books of 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Fcap. 1s. net. 

* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse....,. There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”— Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


*Itis a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word pe a the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and tora hands into that imaginary 


world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’ —Spectator. 
The J OY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all madein France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson’s most finished work......His former 


volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Paii Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been ted; and (3 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 4 printed ; (3) certain letters 


* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ave one ove ove £64 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 owe ove ove one one ote one on 
2 vols. for 1592 6 0.. 40 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889. Edited by Dr. ‘Wavex. Contains . Life’s Loug Battle Won,’ by 
arrett .. 90 w 2 6 

— Voi. for 1890. Edited by Dr. WavG@H. Contains * Maitland of Laurieston,’ by Annie 8. 
Swan, and ‘ Rex Raynor, Artist,’ by Silas K. Hocking ... 9 6 2 6 
CHAMBBRS'S JOURNAL of SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol. for 1392... 9 0 36 
Vol. for 1893 . e 9 0 36 
Vol. for 1894 . 0 4 
—_—_ Vol. for 1895 . 9 0 306 
—_— Vol. for 1596 . cos eos ove ove one ose 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April 1898 om wes 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &\ &e., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


by EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, by 
JOHN FRANCIS at bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, July 29, 


4 
‘ 

7 


